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PRESIDENT 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


FRANK K, STURGIS 
HENRY P. DAVISON 

T. OE WITT CUYLER 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
GEORGE F. BAKER 
FRANK TRUMBULL 
SAMUEL W. FAIRCHILD 
JOHN DD. ROCKEFELLER,JR 
JACOB H. SCHIFF 
WELDING RING 
ALFRED Cc. BEDFORD 
WILLIAM WOODWARD 


TREASURER 
WILLIAM H,. PORTER 
CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
IRVING T. BUSH 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
SIXTY-FIVE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


June 25, 1920. 


edition of the T&A pamphlet 
we herewith inclose, Thank— 
ing you for the favor, I am 


very truly yours, 


Howard Finney. 


FOUNDED APRIL 5, 1768 


SECRETARY 
CHARLES T. GWYNNE 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
JERE D. TAMBLYN 


June 26th, 1920 


Mr. Howard Fiamey 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of N.Y. 
65 Liberty Street, New York City 


Deas Sir: 


Thank you for the copy of the last edition of the 
T&A pamphlet, and for the mention of the American Numis- 
matic Society which occurs therein. We are very glad to 
have it and to find ourselves enumerated. 


Very respectful ly yours, 


Secretary 


sens 


eS SOS _ 


PRESIDENT 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
GEORGE F. BAKER 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
SAMUEL W. FAIRCHILD 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
OTTO H. KAHN 

WELDING RING 

ALFRED Cc. BEDFORD 
WILLIAM WOODWARD 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
CHARLES A, COFFIN 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 


TREASURER 
WILLIAM H. PORTER 
CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
IRVING T. BUSH 


Dear Sir:- 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
SIXTY-FIVE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


Dec, 10, 1921. 


Should your organization 


not be listed correctly in every 


detail, in the inclosed pamphlet, 


we shall appreciate your kindness in 


advising us at once in order that the 


proper change may be made for a new 


edition soon to be printed. 


Very truly yours, 


Howard Finney. 


(Inclosure) 


FOUNDED APRIL S&S, !766 


SECRETARY 
CHARLES T. GWYNNE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
JERE D. TAMBLYN 


December 16th, 1922 


Howard Finney, 3sq. 
Chamber of Commerce 
65 Liberty Street 
New York City i 


Dear Sir: 


_ Thank you for your commnication of the 10th 
accompanied by the handbook issned’ by the Chamber 
of Oommerce. The entry regarding the library of 
the American lumlamatic Society is correct. 


Might 1 ask whether you would care to list our 
4useum with the others? The collection exhibited 
consists of coins, medals ani decorations. The 
coins range from those struck 600 4.0. to the present 
day. And the collections of the medals and decora- 
tions are notable for the ‘emmhasis placed on gi 
American. 


Very truly yours, 


4 Secretary 
SPN /e 
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PRESIDENT 
IRVING T. BUSH 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
SAMUEL W. FAIRCHILD 
JOHN 0D. ROCKEFELLER, JF 
OTTO H. KAHN 
WELDING RING 
ALFRED Cc. BEDFORD 
WILLIAM WOODWARD 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
CHARLES A. COFFIN 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
ELBERT H. GARY 
LEONOR F. LOREE 
CHARLES T. GWYNNE 


TREASURER 
WILLIAM H. PORTER 
CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 


Dear Sir:- 


FOUNDED APRIL 5S, 1766 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
SIXTY-FIVE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY 
CHARLES T. GWYNNE 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
JERE D. TAMBLYN 


February 21st, 1923. 


We are about to print a new edition of our 


pamphlet giving a Classified List of Trade and Allied 


Associations and Publications in the City of New York. | 


We would appreciate very much your kindness 


in advising us if you are correctly listed in every 


detail on the enclosed sheet. We would also appreciate 


any corrections that you may know of regarding the other 


associations and publications which are listed under the 


enclosed classification. 


glad to have it called to our attention. 


Also, should we have omitted any, we would be : 


When the new edition of this pamphlet is final- 


ly printed, we shall be very pleased to send you a copy. 


Very truly yours, 


Howard Finney. 


Chamber of Commerce of the State of New Wark 


Mounted April 5, 176B 
GBS Liberty Street, New Pork 


October 28th, 1925 


Dear Si Tey 


We enclose herewith pamphlet on the 
City of New York wiich we have published for 
several years and distribute free, A great 
- thousand coples are applied for annually. 


Your organization is listed in this 


ee We would appreciate very much your 
p courtesy in advising us if it is correctly 


mentioned in every detail, 


If any other organizations or other 
materiel occur to you that should be mentioned, 
we would aporeclate being so advised, 


We are about to get out another edi- 
tion of this pamphlet to meet « special de- 
mand. An immediate reply will be very much 
appweciated. 


Very truly yours, 


Howard Finney 


Compliments of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


A few briefly stated facts of an Economic, Historical and 
Descriptive Character about the City of New York. 


PREPARED BY 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
65 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
(October 1st, 1925) 

In the following pages an endeavor has been made to give as muct 
information about the City of New York as can possibly be condensec 
in the small space available. The purpose is to have at hand in con 
venient form, answers to the hundreds of inquiries from al] sections of 
the world received weekly from students, tourists and others interested 
in the City of New York. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Verrazano is said to have passed by the site of the City of New York 
in his ship, “Dauphine,” in 1524. But the first discovery of practical 
importance was in 1609, when the Dutch East India Company of Holland 
sent Henrick Hudson, an English mariner, on a voyage of exploration 
On this trip Hudson entered New York Harbor and ascended the river 
called first the Mauritius, then the North and now the Hudson, as far 
as the site of Albany, trading with Indians on the way. His return to 
Holland was followed by other expeditions, composed largely of fur 
traders. 
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A permanent settlement was made in 1626 by colonists of the Dutch 
West India Company; Peter Minuit, the director-general of the province 
of New Netherland, purchased in that same year the part of the City of 
New York now known as Manhattan Island from the savages for $24.00 
worth of beads, buttons and other trinkets; also, the construction of 
Fort Amsterdam was started. In 1628 the village had 270 inhabitants 
and began to be called New Amsterdam; in 1643 it was said to possess 
colonists speaking eighteen different languages. In 1653 it was granted 
a municipal government similar to that of cities in Holland; exercises 
commemorating the 250th anniversary of the City of New York were 
held in 1903. : 

Great Britain and the New Englanders, all along, claimed that the 
Hudson River country belonged to them; and in 1664 the Duke of York 
of Great Britain sent out a fleet to seize it. This was done without 
bloodshed, and the Dutch colony passed under British rule. New Am- 
sterdam, with its 1,500 inhabitants, was at once officially named New 
York, in honor of the Duke of York, the English proprietor. In 1673, 
however, a Dutch fleet of 23 vessels and 1,600 men captured New York, 
and the city was renamed New Orange; but in about a year the territory 
was restored to Great Britain. During the succeeding generations, up to 
the time of the Revolution, the city was under the authority of successive 
provincial governors sent over from England. 

When the great industrial development of America began, New York 
soon became the foremost city of the continent because of its unsurpassed 
harbor and its location at the end of the only level route from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the seaboard. Along this route railroads were built, 
and also the Erie Canal, connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson 
River. The canal was opened in 1825 and has played a most important 
part in the commercial growth of the State and City of New York. 
It has been due to its wonderful harbor, multifarious transportation fa- 
cilities, and vast and highly developed hinterland, that the City of New 
York has become the leading metropolis of the world. This position 
should be maintained for generations to come, for the Port, with its 771 
miles of waterfront, has enormous space for expansion. While the devel- 
oped waterfront, when measured around piers and along the heads of 
slips, now equals 343 miles, only a very small part of the available shore 
line has been occupied. 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK TODAY 


Area—The City of New York, the oldest incorporated city of 
the 253 largest cities of the country, covered 191,360 land acres in the 
1921 Federal census. This is the largest area of any city in the United 
States excepting Los Angeles, and compares with 123,383 acres in Chicago 
and 81,920 in Philadelphia. 

From the Battery northward to the city line there is a distance of 15% 
miles. From the Battery southeast to Coney Island there is a distance, 
in a direct line, of about 10 miles. The distance to the extreme eastern 
limit of Queens Borough is about 17 miles. It is about 19 miles from 
the Battery south to the lower end of Staten Island. Although very 
irregular in shape, the city is, in extreme dimensions, about 35 miles long 
by 17 wide. 


The area of the City of New York can be computed in three different ways, ac- 
cording to the area within pierhead lines, futichead lines or borough lines. Aa the 
waterfront line is extremely irregular, the different methods of computation ive 


Hed, different results. The figures below are those used by the Topographical 
ureau. 


Tora 

{7 Available 

Borough Areas Sq. Miles Acres Acres 

Area Borotien 0s ueein. oss aoe tees 121,11 77,516 70,008 
Area Borough of Manhattan .........ccscececcoee 21.9 14,056 12/000 
Avéa ‘Borough of Brooklyn <csenkaees veces eee een 80.95 51.807 40.000 
Area Borough of Bronk 44, ss<saneeaecek ate 38.87 21,680 20,000 
Area Borough of Richmond ...................... 57.2 36,600 30,000 


S690 SCORE Edi eS ee 820.01 201,759 172,000 
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Assessed Valuations——Some conception of the magnitude of the 
City is given by the record of assessed valuation of property subject to 
general property taxes. This valuation in 1923, according to the Federal 
see ee ANS aes valuations amount to nearly 3%4 

‘ent. o e wealth of the Unit hi i 
$320,863,862,000. ed States, which was estimated at 

_The value of the land, buildings and equipment in various public ser- 
vice enterprices, owned by the City in 1919, Federal Census, was $627,- 
337,943, and im municipal service enterprises, $8,457,127; and the value of 
po Be ee se Seer He the city departments was $1,009,- 

959, us the total value of public prope owned by the Ci f 
New York is $1,645,124,629. Ay ae a 

In order to make accurate comparisons with other cities, it is necessary 
to use the tabulations of the Federal Census Bureau. The Bureau’s fig- 
ures show that in 1923 the assessed valuation of New York amounted to 
over 25 per cent. of the aggregated assessed valuations of all the cities of 
30,000 inhabitants and upwards in the United States and were greater 
than Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis and Boston 
combined. 

The City of New York spent in 1921 for the protection of life and 
property, for health conservation and sanitation, for education and chari- 
ties and correction not only far more than any other city, but from 10 to 
25 per cent. of the aggregate of all American cities, The per capita pay- 
ments in that year for meeting governmental costs were in New York 
$38.81. The comparative figures in other cities were: In Chicago, $29.78 ; 
Philadelphia, $32.52; St. Louis, $30.56; Boston, $45.55, and in all cities 
combined, $30.24. 

It cannot be denied that New York has spent money with a lavish hand 
for the extension and improvement of the city and the maintenance of 
its commercial position. It has not hesitated for this end to create, up to 
1921, a net bonded debt of $1,036,091,787, which is $182.93 per capita, 
unparalleled by any other city. The gross debt of New York amounted 
in 1921 to $1,707,281,612. As the gross debts of all the cities in the 
United States of 30,000 inhabitants and upwards aggregated $3,703,766,- 
921, New York’s share, therefore, was over 45 per cent. of the gross 
debt of all these cities. But great as that share seems it is not out of 
proportion to the great wealth of the city. 

While the net funded debt of the city is $182.93 per capita, comparing 
with $85.68 per capita average of the 252 larger U. S. cities, and while it 
amounted in 1921 to about 45 per cent. of all the net municipal debts in 
the United States, yet this debt is by no means so excessive as it seems. 
This is due to the fact that the assessed valuation of property in New 
York amounts to $1,575.33 per capita, as compared with $1,245.14 per 
capita in all cities of the United States. The city corporation, in addi- 
tion, owns property used in public and municipal service enterprises, be- 
sides land, buildings and other equipment of its various departments, 
which was valued in 1919 at $1,645,124,629. If it should sell all this 
property, even at these census valuations, it could pay every dollar of its 
funded debt and have a balance in cash left sufficient for it to pay off 
over 16 per cent. of the aggregate funded debts of all the other American 
Cities combined. The credit of the city should be unimpeachable. 


Boroughs Established and City Rebuilt.—It was said of the period 
from 1890 to 1910 that Greater New York practically underwent a new 
creation. It was transformed in every essential of a metropolitan city. It 
was consolidated into a compact municipality, divided indeed into five bor- 
oughs, but closely united under one responsible executive, the Mayor, one 
financial officer, the Comptroller, and two. legislative bodies, the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, and the Board of Aldermen. The City was 
virtually rebuilt with mammoth structures for commercial purposes, new 
and sanitary tenements for its working classes, and artistic homes for its 
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people of means. The city was repaved in its principal streets, its parks 
were beautified, new playgrounds were established, millions were ex- 
pended upon its public schools, and in spite of stupendous difficulties, the 
whole system of transportation—the vital necessity of a colossal city 
like this—was modernized. Bridges spanning the East River were built. 
Both the North and East Rivers were tunnelled, and as a result largely 
of the initiative of the Chamber of Commerce, a subway reaching from 
the Bronx to Brooklyn was constructed. But the pressure of new popu- 
lation and new business added every year, makes even all these achieve- 
ments—creditable as they were—seem only a beginning, and the municipal 
problem is ever with us. At the present time, new tunnels, new subways, 
new bridges and many other vital improvements are urgently needed. 


Boroughs and Government of the City of New York.—The City of 
New York is divided into five boroughs—Manhattan, Brooklyn, The 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond—whose limits are coterminous respectively 
with the counties of New York, Kings, Bronx, Queens and Richmond. 
Each of these boroughs elects a borough president for a term of four 
years, who is in a measure a local mayor, responsible, to a large degree, 
for matters relating to local improvements and administration. A bor- 
ough president is removable by the Governor on charges after a hearing. 
A vacancy in the office is filled, for the unexpired portion of the term, 
by a majority vote of all Aldermen representing the borough. The bor- 
ough presidents, within their respective boroughs, have charge of high- 
way, sewer and topographical work; of the care of public buildings and 
offices; and of the enforcement of the Building Code; the Presidents of 
the boroughs of Queens and Richmond also have charge of street clean- 
ing. In addition to exercising these administrative functions, the borough 
presidents are members of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
the presidents of Manhattan and Brooklyn having two votes each in the 
Board and the other three presidents having one vote each. Each bor- 
ough president is also a member of the Board of Aldermen and is chair- 
man of the several local improvement boards composed of the aldermen 
in his borough. 


Borough of the Bronx.—The Bronx Board of Trade, at 137th Street and Third 
Avenue, publishes an attractive and comprehensive 40-page booklet of information 
upon this Borough. The following brief extracts are taken from this publication, a 
copy of which will be mailed eratis on application to that organization: 

“The Bronx, ‘The Fastest Growing Borough of the City of New York,’ and the 
northernmost of the five Boroughs, is the only part of the City attached to the 
mainland. ‘There are, therefore, no geographical limitations on The Bronx, for, since 
it is on the mainland of the American Continent, it can expand freely to the North 
and East, should it become necessary to increase its area. 

“Tt has an area of approximately forty-two square miles. In size it is the fourth 
Borough in rank; in population, it ranks third. 

“Considered as a separate city, The Bronx would rank sixth in point of population 
in the United States. 

“The present estimated population of The Bronx, according to the best information 

available to The Bronx Board of Trade, is 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
_ “On account of the fact that it has many outstanding natural advantages lacking 
in the other four Boroughs of the Greater City of New York, the Borough of The 
Bronx earned and has retained, during the past twenty years or more, the title of 
the ‘fastest growing Borough.’ 

“Among the factors which have brought hundreds of thousands of new residents 
here since 1900 are the superior transit facilities, modern housings, fine sanitation, 
and water supply. 

“In turn, these factors have been reflected in an extremely low death rate and 
a high birth rate per 1,000 of population, The Bronx today also being the City’s 
Name A Borough. ‘. 

or the most part, the territory of The Bronx is ‘high’ ground, as i- 
cal study will demonstrate—this also makes for heaitheulianee Mines agai rus 

“Another factor that makes for the good health of the community is the great 
park area of our Borough, which occupies approximately one-sixth of the entire area 
The Bronx having 4,200 acres of park lands, a total park area greater than that 
« te four other Boroughs combined. Pelham Bay Park is the largest park in 

e City. 

“In these parks will be found every facility for outdoor amusements, including 
bathing, canoeing, rowing, sailing, motor boating, baseball, football, lacrosse, cricket 
hurling, cross-country racing, tennis and golf. E : 
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“The public golf links in The Bronx parks, two of them in Van Cortlandt Park 
and one in Pelham Bay Park, are well-equipped eighteen-hole courses and are very 
popular with golfers. 

“Our Borough also prides itself on the fact that it has finely-kept streets, boule- 
vards, and parkways, which add greatly to the health and convenience of the resi- 
dents. The most famous of these thoroughfares, of course, is our Grand Boulevard 
and Concourse, which now ranks with the most famous thoroughfares of the World. 

“Despite the fact that it is attached to the mainland, The Bronx is bordered on 
three sides by navigable waterways, the East River, Bronx Kills, Harlem River, and 
Hudson River, there being about sixty miles of waterfront, a good portion of which 
is suited to further industrial development. P 

“On October Ist, 1924, there were approximately 20,000 houses of the one-family 
and two-family type, 6,715 modern tenement houses, and 4,759 ‘old-law’ tenements. 

“From 1901 to 1910, inclusive, $248,200,000 was spent in building operations; from 
1911 to 1920, inclusive, $208,700,000. Building operations in 1924 entailed $132,- 
900,000, a record-breaking total. 

“The assessed valuations of Bronx real estate in 1925 exceeded $1,000,000,000. 

“The Bronx has modern street and sewer systems, and a modern system of light- 
ing on all streets. It has 419 track miles of trolley lines, subways, elevated lines 
and steam and electric railroads, while water, telephone, telegraph, gas and electric 
service are all available in practically every nook and corner. 2 

“Within its borders are nearly a dozen high-class department stores, and its 
business districts contain ten thousand retail stores of all kinds. 

“It has approximately ninety Public Elementary Schools, with numerous Annexes, 
thirty-eight Parochial Schools, a Continuation School, five Public High Schools, two 
universities, and a college of international renown. i a. 

“There are nearly two hundred places of worship, every important denomination 
being represented. a 

“The 5 ete is the logical industrial area of Greater New York. It has an 
abundant supply of high-class skilled and unskilled labor within its borders, ye 
and terminal facilities superior to those of any of the other Boroughs, broad, highly 
improved thoroughfares, and transit facilities extending to its furthermost corners. 

“In the matter of railroad freight facilities there is little to’ be desired. Every 
trunk line entering New York, except the Pennsylvania Railroad, has a terminal in 
The Bronx. The Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal is, however, just across the 
Harlem River, and is easily accessible from The Bronx. J 

“The layout of the streets in the manufacturing zones is extremely favorable. 
The thoroughfares are wide, well-built, low-graded for the most part, and radiate 
from the railroad and steamship terminals like the spokes of a wheel. 

“The Borough of Re Fine is RSHADEHSES as a manufacturing center for 

san rel, pianos, foo roducts and metals. 5 . : 

wat te Me aeehe TINE, there ee located in The Bronx some 2,500 industrial plants, 
employing upwards of 90,000 workers, and with annual payrolls approximating 
$220,000,000, according to estimates of The Bronx Board of Trade.” . f 

The points of interest ig The ae ak exclusive of many institutional, public an 

i- i ildings, include the following: : 
en pore Museum—Bronx Park. Botanical Garden—Bronx Park. Bronx 
Municipal Terminal Market—149th to 161st Streets, on Harlem River. Seber vies 
tory Monument (Proposed)—Grand Concourse and Mosholu Parkway. Co get 
_ Garden—Van Cortlandt Park. Colonial Mansion—Van Cortlandt Park. Convent to) 
the Sisters of the Visitation—Independence Avenue and West 256th pada ae 
Christi Monastery—Barretto Street and Lafayette Avenue. Drake (Joseph opeee 
Monument and Grave—Drake Park. Falls and Gorge of The Bronx Biome pone 
Park. Fordham University Seismic Station—Fordham University. Fort Schuy a 
Throgg’s Neck. Glover’s Rock—Pelham Bay Park. Gouverneur Morris a a 
Ann’s Churchyard, 140th Street and St. Ann’s Avenue. Hall of aoa ele or’ 
University. Heads and Horns Museum—Zoological Park, Bronx ers eae oa 
ment—See Lorelei Fountain. Heintz Monument—162 Street_and oe pone Jen 
Hell Gate Bridge—Across eked Se ge dor oa we Beers pee 
Ave. and 170th St. Indian Field—Van Cortlan , oe ‘ aati a 
elei Fountain—161st St. and Grand Concourse. Lorillar alls 
Bay iit Hoses Park. Memorial ae oa Pilih peese erent ee 
course. Municipal Art and Music Center sop ees oe ope ee 
Mosholu Parkway South. Museum eee = ire nm oes aa 
sionist Monastery of our Lady of the Isle—256th Street an aS AN 
. Poe (Edgar Allan) Monument oe 
Gidgar Allan) Cottage Foe Fats landt Park Rice Memorial Stadium and 
Porter (General) Monument—Van__ Cortlandt ne a ag ee hetig Tee 
Playfield—Pelham Bay Park. Rocking Stone—Bron: Wicd eee eee at 
i College sUniveiy, Areas 29g Wales Be back Van Consol’ Hause 
Feet ee eand atl Washington Bridge—University Avenue and 172nd_ Street. 
Zoological Park—Bronx Park. y ‘ dditional data 
ill gladly provide for those interested additional da 

upon the commercial, industria, De aaa residential advantages of this section 
of the City of New York. 


i i i i d is situated on_ the 

Brooklyn is co-extensive with Kings County an s 

gee ity ees Talend. ‘being pearance ae ee go Or rae naa 
gh i by water on three sides, and < { 

que Be pte front equals 201.5 miles, the improved water front 25 
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tilding of the New York Public Library is at Fifth 

Pl meearrer pce In this building is a reference library of 1,667,- 
697 books. It is the successor of the Astor and Lenox libraries and the 
Tilden Koundation; is tree to everyone for reterence purposes, and is 
paid for out of the income of its own endowments. in addition to the 
neral reading room and picture galleries, there are special collectiuns 
rie special reading rooms tor American history, art, music, Slavouic, 
Jewish and Oriental literatures, science, economics, Newspapers, maps, and 
other subjects. There is also a circulating library of books for home 
use. Nearly ten thousand visitors, on the average, come to the building 
daily ; it is the most extensively used library in the world. Open Y a. m, 


_m. Sunday, 1 to 10 p. m. 
et hadliug as ceed by the City of New York at a cost of about 


was opened to the public on May 23, 1911. 

ce gees building are the headquarters of the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the Library, whose work is done in one branch in this building, 
and in forty-three branches and six sub-branches outside. The work of 
this Department is paid for by the City, except the circulating branch in 
the central building, and covers the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx 
and Richmond. The Circulation Department owns 1,132,284 books and 
usually lends about 10,UUU,JU0 books each year for home use to the 
people of these three Boroughs. The branches extend from Tottenville, 
Staten Island to the Fordham section of The Bronx, a distance of more 
than forty miles. There is, in addition to the above mentioned branches, 
a Municipal Reference Library, maintained through an annual City appro- 
priation, and located in the Municipal Building. ; 

Among the many special libraries in the city may be mentioned the 
following: 


American Geographical Society—Broadway and 156th St. Est. 1852. 60,000 vols., 
50,000 sheet maps and 950 atlases. Open to the public the whole year. Week-days 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; except holidays. 

American Museum of Natural Htstory—77th Street and Central Park West. Est. 
1869. Open free every day in the year; week-days and holidays, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; 
Sundays, 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 100,000 vols. Free for reference. Natural sciences 
and anthropology. 

American Numismatic Society—Broadway at 166th St. Est. 1858. 4,000 vols. 

Association of the Bar Library—42 West 44th St. 131,964 vols. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences—Central Museum Library, Eastern Park- 
way and Washington Ave., 724,293 vols. Reference only. Special library of books 
on art, natural history, and ethnology. 

Columbia University—Broadway and 116th St. Est. 1754. Open 8.80 a. m. to 
10 p. m. 725,000 vols. Free to adults for consultation on introduction. 

Cooper Union—Eighth St. and Fourth Ave. Open 8 a. m. to 10 p. m.; on Sun- 
days, from September to June, 12 m. to 9 p. m. 58,000 vols. 

Directory Library—R. L. Polk & C., Inc., publishers of Trow’s Directories, 524 
Broadway. State, city and local directories of U. S. and Canada. Over 3,000 vols. 
Open 8.30 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

Engineering Societies Library—29 W. 89th St. Open daily, except Sundays and 
holidays, 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 155,000 vols. Free to the public for reference. 

General Society Mechanics and Tradesmen—Free Library and Reference Room, 
16-24 W. 44th St. Est. 1820. Open daily 9 a. m. to 8 Pp. m., except Sundays and 
holidays. 97,900 vols. Connected with the library is the Slade (architectural), 
1,137 vols.; De Miit (reference), 16,879 vols., and the Kendall Collection (architec. 
tural), 92 vols. | 
oes Society of America—1656th St. and Broadway. Est. 1904. Reference 
ibrary admission free. 100,000 vols, Spain, Portugal, Latin-America. Open 11 a. 
m. to 4 p. m. Closed Sundays and Mondays August, December 24th to January 
ee holidays; see p. 24 for Museum, 

d ibrary—City Clerk—Board of Aldermen—Municipal Building. Est. 1847. Open 

a.m. to 5 p. m. 2,500 vols. Free for reference. 

Long Island Historical Society—Clinton, cor. Pierrepont. 89,762 vols. Reference 
is for memhers or those introduced by members. Open, 8.30 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

1 edical Society of the County of Kings (free)-—1318-1817 Bedford Ave. 75,000 
a aaa 4 ee 700 current journals. Open 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

1orar son on P 
5 m. 260.808 vole” of N. Y.—Astor Place Est. 1820. Open 9 a. m. to 5 
etropolitan Museum of Art—Central Park, 82nd St. and Fifth Ave. Open 10 
oF perder holidays and Saturdays, 10 to 6. 87,400 vols., 48,600 eiotveractie 
a Ghandh c Relat ence Library, located in the Municipal Building, Room 512, is 
ch of the New York Public Library, It is designed to serve as a bureau 
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of information and ready reference for city officials. A i 

are kept on file, and periodicals, reports, Hooks, maps, ae ete ae ee 
any department are made available. A Public Health Division is maintained in th 
Health Department building, 505 Pearl Street. A weekly bulletin—Municipal k = 
erence Library Notes—is circulated among city employees, calling attention to mate 
rial at their service. The Library is open to the public for reference use, but books 
eet ee only to city officials and employees. Open 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.;, Saturdays. 
° oy aie y 

N. Y. Academy of Medicine—17-21 W. 48rd St. 2 

pt (i080 "ole 4 St. Est. 1847. Open 9 a. m. to 32 
. Y. Genealogical and Biographical Society—226 W. 58th St. Est. 1869. 18,000 

vols. Free to members. Open week-days, 10 : Tinienerantce 

Pt visitors welcomed. ys, to 6, and Monday evenings, 8 to 10 
. Y. Htstoric ociety—170 Central Park West. Est. 1804. Open dai 

to 5 p. m. Closed Sundays, Christmas, New Year’s Day, July 4th and aes a 

August; open other holidays, 1 to 5 p. m. American history. For reference. 

N. Y. Port Society—Free reading room for seamen, 166 Eleventh Ave. Open 
week-days 10 a. m. to 10 p. m.; Sundays, 2 to 9 p. m. 

N. Y. University General Library—University Heights. Org. 1831. 86,800 vols. 
Open daily. Law—Washington Square, 28,060 vols.; open daily. Pedagogy—Univ. 
Bldg., Washington Square; open daily; 10,665 vols. 

Pratt Institute Free Library—Ryerson, between DeKalb and Willoughby Aves. 
120,000 vols. Circulation, 220,000. Reference Dept., Reading Room, Applied Sci- 
ence! Reference Room, Art Reference Room, Art Gallery. Open week-days, 9 a. m. 
to 9.30 p. m. 

Russell Sage Foundation Library—180 E. 22nd St. 19,000 sociological books and 
61,000 pamphlets. Free to the public. Open 8.45 a. m. to 6 p. m.; June, July, 
August, September, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. week-days; Saturdays, 12 noon. 


MUSEUMS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


The American Museum of Natural History, located at 77th Street and Central 
Park West, was founded in 1869 for the purpose of establishing a Museum and 
Library of Natural History which should stimulate and form a center for scientific 
study and provide for the public a rich source of instruction and recreation. It is 
open free every day in the year: on week days and holidays from 9 a. m, to 5 p. m.; 
on Sundays from 1 to 5 p. m. 

The Museum is under the control of a self-perpetuating Board of twenty-five 
Trustees, including the Mayor, the Comptroller and the President of the Department 
of Parks, ex officio. The Trustees have entire direction of-all the activities of the 
Museum, as well as the guardianship of the collections and exhibits. 

Through gifts by the Trustees, members and friends of the institution, all the 
exhibition and study collections are obtained, explorations to many parts of the 
world are conducted, scientific papers are prepared and published, and the library 
is enlarged. The contributions which make possible all these activities are divid 
into three classes: (1) The Endowment Fund; (2) The Membership Fund; (8) 
Voluntary Subscriptions. , | 

The application of the Endowment Fund, which now totals in book value, 
$11,014,562.06, is limited in the main to research, the purchase of collections and 
the issuing of publications. The Membership Fund, derived from subscriptions, is 
of particular importance in the educational work of the Museum. Voluntary con- 
tributions may he used for general purposes or for such special objects as the 
donors may specify. 4 

The Museum building has been erected from funds voted by the City of New 
York. It is one of the largest municipal structures of the City, and has cost up- 
wards of $8,000,000. It is intended that the building, when completed, shall cover 
Manhattan Square. The present South Facade is 710 feet in length from tower to 
tower. Three new sections are being completed this year, the first wing of the 
eastern facade, the Southeastern Court Building to be known as the Hall of Ocean 
Life, and the Southwest Court, or School Service Building. There are still five 
sections to be provided for. The contract with the City embodies a new idea in 
municipal government: The erection and maintenance of the building by the Munic- 
ipality, and the donation by the Trustees and citizens of all the collections. , 

Noteworthy halls and exhibits of the Museum are as follows: On the First TORR 
collections illustrating the life of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast, oe 
Eskimos, Indians of the Woodlands, Plains and Southwest. Forestry Hall, Foo 
Exhibit and Darwin Hall. “Second Floor: African collections; material illustrating 
the life of prehistoric man of North’ America; ancient monuments of Mexico; birds 
of the world; mammals of North America; Akeley group of African Sepiante, 
Third Floor: Asiatic and Siberian material; Indians of South America; ay of 
Primates; insect life; habitat bird groups; public health exhibits. Fourth Floor: 


Philippine and South Sea Island collections; Morgan Hall of Miaarele. Gee ape 


Gem Material; Hall of Fossil Invertebrates and geology; series 
i 1 : . Dinosaur Hall. On the fifth floor 
evolution of the horse; Hall of the Age of ey et a ea dh perm cre) 


are to be found the public reference library an 
be Gt badd this Museum has contributed so largely to the 


In the course of its development, ; fel 
edtinationsl activities of the City of New York that it has been called the “Biggest 
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Schoolhouse in the World,” for in addition to its scientific activity in securing and 
exhibiting natural history specimens, the Museum maintains, a Department of Public 
Education which works in conjunction with the City’s public schools and institutions 
for the blind, giving lectures and circulating loan collections, slides and motion 


picture films. 4 : : 
In April, 1922, the Board of Estimate and Apportionment provided for the con- 
struction of a five-story School Service Building. This generous bestowal of funds 
made possible the continuance of free service to the City’s school children as well 
as providing more effective means for working with the schools. The new structure 
is 160 feet long by 90. feet wide on the first floor. It will be 56 feet wide on the 
upper floors. In it will be housed the Museum’s Department of Public Education. 
Tt was the extraordinary growth of the _Museum’s free school service work that 
brought the need for a building entirely given over to these activities. Through its 
contact with the schools, the Museum has brought thousands of children within its 
walls to see the wonders of its exhibition halls, 
ore oe es for mee are: Pog bei ea Bee: Fairfield Osborn; Secre- 
tary, Percy R. Pyne; Treasurer, George ©. baxer r.; First Vice-President, 
F. Baker; Second Vice-President, J. P. Morgan. : 2 oo 
‘American Numismatic Society, Broadway, between 155th and 156th Streets. Mu- 
eum open 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. week-days; 1 to 5 p. m. Sundays. The collection 
exhibited consists of coins, medals and decorations. The coins range from those 
struck 600 B.C. to the present day. The collections of medals and decorations a 
maple for tenuate placed on t= American, oe: 
_ Aquarium.—The Aquarium is located in Battery Park and contain 
tion of fish from all sections of the world, The building was Saou a terre 
to defend New York, and the embrasures for thirty heavy guns may be seen I 
1824 the building was leased as a public amusement hall, and became famous “A 
Castle Garden. It is now under the care of the New York Zoological Society, and 
is open daily, including Sunday, from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. Admission is free ra 
Hispanic Society of America—Broadway and 166th Street. Spanish paintin d 
sculpture, industrial art, engravings photographs. Admission free. Open anal o 8 
ea p. m. Closed only Thanksgiving and Christmas Days. See p. 23 for the 
Jumel Mansion, 160th Street and Jumel Pl _ near Ams i 
fe: terdam Ave. Built about 
ioe, Bees Use time used as Washington’s headquarters. Now open to the public 
cae ener ae oo ae MS with the main entrance 
goge and the eee Avenue surface “cars are eee Hote oe eee er He 
ubway is made at 42nd Street and with West Side li ‘of i i 
and Eighty-sixth Streets. The nearest Third A E ulead Sau Ee 
fourth Street: the nearest Lexington A yibe ee ai age Sais ye A 
a oh cine buses from per 0. eh ae basic Bla ae ‘S6th aoe oe 
e useum was inco ‘ i : i : 
ee qeabkeh and depen tg Gn ae Meee: Wisk a Miccae Mee earere of a 
© encourage and devel t Riestick ak th Je 
fs Na Some hee: pas Bg Cas arts, and the application of the arts 
subjects. and, to that end, to fir ish lee Ge on es apes: scan gots 
The Museum is open daily: Saturd ane eal holids 
is eben oe oa mies er nye vane lnee holidays, 10 a. m. to 6 p. m.; 
Mondays and Fridays only, an aes nf 3 f ee ote eh eee 7. 
members and students). Admission is 1 Sek ae Cue en ae eae 
eet ee ee ee a ree on all legal holidays. Children under 
tea room is located in the basement or ee be pee ee a 
Bete uo ind distes tocekae peer ; the northwest side of the main building, and 
= Sgr a rest room for women pees Scab mi hg ao pa ee 
ne Museum collecti i ie ak 
architecture—as well fd ceed etait aed ye erage eg co cig eh ane 
cient art includes Egyptian, Babylonia = ne FA hg seeds haley eae edi oc eg 
Greek and Roman antiquities. In earth re here Phoenician, Cypriote, Etruscan, 
tary of the art in eotiquity, and ten g. ay eaters is made to illustrate the his- 
especial attention to the work of aki aa ref Anes ba. she npesnh tcierae es 
Witch eadbtas Vinds ia oonteans pa fibie es artists. The decorative arts include 
sHaSciticer te ilee “Uitinormeerte etal, glass, etc., ceramics, tapestries, rugs, laces, 
and the Near East (Persia Tadlaie kee Hee tes alert e be yaar ong Korea) 
attention is given to American art ° aly pew Baton, Sars mie Coes eee 
is filled with Egyptian and classi 7 nae ly speaking, the first floor of the Museum 
sical instruments: the second fins, ith ptengee he ppeag  S e S 
ceramics and silver, furniture textiles ina ee eee ee eee 
rative arts, chronologically arran; ed— the Be fy eeriton shel ae i eh 
century—also gecupy Eoonine She RES eng al period to the nineteenth 
h ing 0 mnentbcel A ji wn as the Pierpont M Vi 
tains early interiors eurnknee ee ce oe veers Reel W. de Forest, co 
racter of the period, from the seventeenth 


to the early nineteen T arts of the building are five 
th centu ry i i Pp 
T . Located in diffe: ent ildi 
i ’, evoted respectively to textil S, Fa E i i 
study a 5 tani F es ne astern art, prints, classical and 


south of the grand stai of the Museum, situated 
ine i , ed on the fi 
are for the use of any way, contains 50,569 volumes and 72,094 pie cae at ronich 


A numb 
er of the staff of the Metropolitan Museum under the direction of the 
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Director of Educational Work are engaged in interpretin j 
sympathetically to children and adults, finding the paints of DA eae eee 
correlation with public school studies, assisting the student, the designer, and the 
manufacturer to use the collections well for the improvement of American dcateny 
in short, in the educational side of museum work. Of the 1,062,901 persons visiting 
the Museum during 1924, a goodly proportion came for some definite purpose 
Every Saturday and Sunday afternoon from November through March free lectures 
on subjects germane to the collections are given by recognized authorities and gallery 
talks by a member of the Museum staff; story-hours for children are held on Sat- 
urday morning and Sunday afternoon; scheduled courses of talks are given for Mu- 
seum members, high school and private school classes, classes in the New York 
Training School for Teachers and the Vocational School for Boys, elementary 
school teachers, the deaf and deafened, and crippled children. Teachers also con- 
stantly bring their classes to the Museum for gallery talks or lectures by the Mu- 
seum instructors, who also give talks in school auditoriums. Lantern slides, casts 
photographs, post cards, etc.. are lent for use in schools and clubs or by lecturers 
even as far west as the Mississippi. During 1924, fully 100,000 objects were so 
lent. Study-hours are conducted for salespeople, designers, and manufacturers 
home-makers, teachers, and young girls—all those who are professionally or per- 
sonally interested in good design and color. An Associate in Industrial Arts assists 
designers, manufacturers, and the trade press in their use of the Museum. An 
exhibition of current industrial arts influenced in their design by the Museum col- 
lections has been held annually for the past nine years. 

Van Cortlandt Mansiwn in Van Cortlandt Park is now a museum, in care of the 
Colonial Dames, and was built in 1748 by Frederick Van Cortlandt. The house is of 
Dutch architecture and contains furniture and fittings of the Colonial period. It is 
open to the public. 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


In 1919, when the last Federal census was taken, the City of New 
York had 3,316 printing and publishing establishments. The publications 
devoted to trades and special fields of activity number several hundred. 
A classified list of these can be had by addressing the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. The leading daily newspapers are: 


“Evening Journal,” 238 William St.; ‘“Telegram-Mail,” 73 Dey St.; ‘“Evenin 
Post,” 20 Wesey St.; “Evening Sun,’ 280 Broadway; “Journal of Commerce, 
82 Broadway; “New York American,” 238 William St.; ‘“New York Herald-Tribune,” 
225 W. 40th St.; “New York Times,” Times Sq.; “New York World” (morning and 
evening), 63 Park Row. 


PARKS 


New York City is well endowed with parks. In the Borough of Man- 
hattan there are 75, also 72 playgrounds, the total area in acres being 
1.548. The Bronx has 49 parks and 4 parkways, with a total area of 
1,745 acres. The Borough of Brooklyn has 42 parks, amounting to 1,150 
acres, 15 parkways and streets amounting to 552 acres and 10 combined 
parks and playgrounds of 107 acres. Queens Borough has 24 parks, 
amounting to 1,186 acres. Richmond Borough has 4 parks and 5 park- 
ways, amounting to 101 acres. This makes the total park system in the 
City of New York amount to 8,703 acres. 


Battery Park, with an area of about 21 acres, is at the extreme southern end of 
the Island of Manhattan. In the early days a line of cannon extended here, 
from the foot of Greenwich Street to the intersection of Whitehall and Water 
Streets. This was the origin of the name Battery. In the Colonial days the homes 
of the leading New York families looked down upon this spot, from which a grand 
view of New York Harbor can be obtained. Here is located the Aquarium. The 
Custom House is to the west, and on the water front are ferries to Staten Island, 
Brooklyn, Ellis Island; and boats to the Statue of Liberty and New York Sight-See- 
ing yachts. The Second Avenue, Third Avenue, Sixth Avenue and Ninth Avenue 
Set lines have their southern termination on the adjoining streets, where the 
subways also have stations. ; 

Bowling Green is a small triangular plot just north of Battery Park and in ins} 
of the Custom House. From this point starts Broadway, one of the longest thorough- 
fares in the world. In the old days this was the heart of New Amsterdam, mike 
the City’s first park. Legend has it that Peter Minuit purchased the Tsland o i an- 
hattan on this spot in 1626. The bronze statue is of Abraham De Puyster, ae 
1691-5. To the east of Rowling Green is the New York Produce Exchange | ee 
ing, which was completed in 1884, built of red brick, terra cotta and cs eae a aes e 
modified Italian Renaissance architecture. The granite building at 26 roe — ln 

g Bowling Green, is occupied by the Standard Oil Comnanv of New id ‘ 
Washington building, at 1 Broadway, at one time was New York’s highest eanenat 

e Cunard building, at 25 Broadway, was completed early in 1921, and the interior 
decorations are well worth a visit. 
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November 3rd, 1925 


Mr. Howard Finney 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of N.Y. 
65 Liberty Street, New York City 


Dear Sirs | 


Thank you for the copy of the pamphlet 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce. 


Regarding your enquiry as te whether the 
eutry Concerning our Zuseum needs emendation - it 
dees: For some motihs now, the Museum has been 
open from 2 poem. tp 5 peme daily, except on Mondays, 
rather then at the hours you state. Our offices, 
however, @re open during businese hourse 


_ Tt might save the time of scme using your 
pamphlet, to have this correction made. 


Thanking you for your courtesy, 
Very truly ycurs, 


Librarian & Secretary 


